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continued to do what we did as a nation, through the canal era, the
railroad era, and the early highway era."

ISTEA requires explicit consideration of whether adding transporta-
tion capacity in ozone and carbon monoxide (CO) nonattainment
areas produces more, rather than less, air pollution. Indeed, CAAA
establishes the principle of regional emissions budgets and conformity
to the emission reduction schedule in state implementation plans (SIPs).
In nonattainment transportation management areas (areas with popu-
lations greater than 200,000 that contain nonattainment areas), high-
way projects that significantly increase capacity for single-occupant
vehicles must be part of an approved congestion management system
and SIP. Understandably, FTA Administrator Brian Clymer stated in
his conference keynote speech: "I think a dozen or so years from
now . . . when we look back on the early 1990s, we will have no
problem saying that ISTEA was merely the second-most important
piece of legislation to emerge from this era. The law that probably
really changed the transportation landscape could well turn out to be
the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990."

Indeed, the amendments require the minimization or management
of VMT and other transportation measures as surrogates for control of
CO, hydrocarbon, and nitrogen oxide vehicle emissions to achieve
National Ambient Air Quality Standards for ozone and CO.

The 1992 conference may be said to mark the end of a 200-year era in
this country of unbridled expansion of transportation facilities that
increase capacity to accommodate some fixed expected demand. Most
urban travel demand models are well known to be deficient in their
ability to evaluate the travel effects of added transportation capacity
(2). The evolution of urban transportation investment policy from
producer-driven to consumer- and social-cost-driven is only as old as
this series of conferences, of which the 1992 conference may be said to
represent the turning point.

Continuing with the emerging vision of the importance of the user
view, Robert Kochanowski, Executive Director of the Southwestern
Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh) MPO, stated, "Much has been said about
congestion management being measured by level of service, by traffic
volume. But a number of us believe strongly that congestion manage-
ment . . . must be based on user and market information as well as
simple traffic patterns."

Participants in the workshop on management systems agreed that
traditional level-of-service (LOS) measurement is perceived as too sim-